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1889. Most of our knowledge of Sabaean history has been derived from the work of the last named in copying and deciphering the inscriptions he found there.
Yet it is not to be supposed that these explorers saw one hundredth part of what there is to be discovered. For one thing little or nothing in the way of excavation was attempted, and in the Arabian desert drift-sand may quite alter the whole configuration of the country in a very short space of time. Much is probably covered by the sand, and much more lies in the adjacent country to the West and South-west, on what must have been the main route to Hadramout, which country itself may well contain archasological treasures of the existence of which we have at present no idea.
All the travellers that reached Marib journeyed in disguise, complete or partial. Arnaud passed himself off as a Magribi Arab, Halevy as a learned Rabbi on a visit to the Jewish colony in Negran, and Glaser, though he did not conceal his nationality, qualified himself for the enterprise by residing in Sanaa for several years and by professing Islam. By liberal gifts, and entertaining the sheikhs of the Bedou tribes when they came to Sanaa, he managed to establish good relations with them, and was allowed ultimately to journey to Marib and spend some time there unmolested. His expedition was made without the sanction of the Turkish authorities, but they did not offer much active opposition to it.
Unlike most other travellers to these regions, I did not go to the Yemen for the purpose, primarily, of archaeological research, for which undertaking I do not possess the necessary knowledge. My idea was to penetrate if possible into Southern Negd by way of the Wadi Douasir, an enterprise that has much to recommend it. Whoever succeeds in doing this will have accomplished, not merely an adventurous feat, but a work of great scientific value. It demands no special qualifications beyond a knowledge of the Arabic language and the elementary surveying required of all explorers. Moreover, though highly perilous, there is nothing about it that savours of the impossible, as might fairly be said of geographical undertakings sometimes proposed, among them the one to cross the great desert of Arabia in a motor-car ?